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West Virginia and Kentucky proceed as for vagrancy and those con- 
victed are required to labor on public works. In no case is sufficient 
property for support an excuse for nonemployment, but in all the 
laws especial provision is made for exemption of students during the 
school term. 

Miscellaneous Laws. Arizona 15 forbids the employment of or the 
giving of aid to anyone who is a deserter or a slacker from military 
service. The state also attempts to assist in enforcing the selective 
service laws of the United States by making it a felony, punishable 
by imprisonment for not less than one year, to sign a false affidavit in 
the matter of securing deferred classification. 16 Massachusetts legal- 
izes Sunday gardening for the period of the war. 17 Minnesota 18 pro- 
hibits aliens from owning or possessing fire arms. The Vermont 19 
legislature has empowered the commissioner of industries, with the 
approval of the governor, to suspend the operation of all laws relating 
to the employment of women and children while the United States is 
at war. New York 20 will remove from office any public official, includ- 
ing teachers, for seditious words or acts. North Carolina 21 has pro- 
hibited the use of aeroplanes in hunting wild ducks and swans. 

Idaho, 22 Minnesota 23 and South Dakota 24 statutes prohibits and 
define criminal syndicalism, as the doctrine which advocates sabotage, 
violence, or unlawful methods of terrorism as a means of accomplish- 
ing industrial reform. In Idaho it is specifically forbidden to place or 
insert rocks or metallic substance in saw logs. 26 Illinois, 110 Maine, 27 
Maryland, 28 Rhode Island 29 and Vermont 30 have enacted laws for the 
protection of property necessary to the successful prosecution of the 
war. 

D. S. Morgan. 

Indianapolis. 

Special Municipal Corporations. Thirty years ago the term "munic- 
ipal corporation" would have been taken to signify cities, towns 
and villages, and possibly counties, townships and school districts, 

15 Acts, Special Session 1918, p. 6. 23 Acts 1917, p. 311. 

16 Acts, Special Session 1918, p. 28. M Acts, Extra Session 1918, ch. 38. 

17 Acts 1917, p. 190. » Acts 1917, p. 446. 

18 Acts 1917, p. 840. 26 Acts 1917, p. 351. 

19 Acts 1917, p. 192. " Acts 1917, p. 96. 

20 Acts 1917, p. 1280. 2S Acts 1917, p. 22. 

21 Acts 1917, p. 139. 29 Acts 1917, p. 41. 
82 Acts 1917, p. 459. 30 Acts 1917, p. 255. 
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though the quasi-corporate character of the last three was much in 
controversy. Today the complete significance of the term as it ap- 
pears with increasing frequency in the statutes of the various states, 
cannot be adequately appreciated unless there is taken into considera- 
tion over a score of "districts" which have steadily increased in num- 
bers and diversity of purpose as the result of legislative action. 

Such districts dealt with in the legislation of 1917 are: drainage 
districts in Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon, Washington, and 
West Virginia, and now existing in forty states; irrigation districts, in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota and 
Washington; flood control districts in Minnesota; diking and local im- 
provement districts in Washington; port districts in Oregon and Wash- 
ington; fire and lighting districts in Vermont; boulevard districts in 
California; reclamation districts in West Virginia; water improvement 
districts in Texas; metropolitan water districts in Nebraska; road 
improvement districts in Nebraska; water development districts and 
conservation districts in California; sanitary districts in Oregon and 
Indiana; park districts in Indiana; bridge districts in Arkansas; fire 
districts in New Hampshire and Connecticut; forest preserve district in 
Illinois; road districts in Illinois, Arkansas, Montana, Nevada, Kansas, 
Ohio and North Carolina; water storage districts in Nevada; water 
improvement districts in Texas; watch districts in Massachusetts; and 
school districts in many states. 

In Connecticut districts may be established for any or all of the 
following purposes: to extinguish fires, sprinkle streets, light streets, 
establish building lines, plant and care for shade and ornamental 
trees, construct and maintain sidewalks, crosswalks, drains and sewers, 
to appoint and employ watchmen or police officers, and to collect 
garbage, ashes, and all other refuse matter in any portion of the 
district. 

Amid the haze and maze of that twilight land — the legal concept 
of a municipal corporation — one fact now stands forth clearly: namely, 
tha/t all these districts for special purposes are one in essential nature, 
regardless of the divergence of many of the individual districts from the 
standard type, and the designation "special municipal corporation" 
may be used to indicate every such district which is a public corporation, 
with definite territorial limits, formed for a single local purpose or 
for a few closely related purposes, autonomous, with power to elect its 
officials, determine boundaries, levy taxes, and issue bonds to carry 
out, the corporate purpose. 
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There is to be noted in general in the legislation of 1917 a con- 
tinued tendency to extend the powers and multiply the purposes of such 
districts, and a few evidences of a possible trend towards some central 
supervision. In the case of irrigation districts, the authority to de- 
velop and sell water power and electricity is becoming more common. 
In Oregon, for example, an irrigation district may furnish water for 
lands not included in the district, upon receiving proper compensation. 
The district may also furnish electric power in and out of the dis- 
tricts. In the latter case it is deemed a public utility within the 
state law. State supervision of finances is emphasized in the West 
Virginia law, requiring the approval of the attorney general before a 
bond issue can be made. The state highway commission, in California, 
upon petition of 25 per cent of the qualified voters of a boulevard dis- 
trict, may declare the office of a boulevard commissioner vacant and 
appoint his successor. 

In the field of reclamation, drainage and irrigation, many states 
have revised or amended their law to permit such districts to con- 
tract with the federal government and take advantage of the federal 
reclamation act of 1916. 

In the legislation of 1917, however, two cases stand out as worthy 
of special comment — those of Indianapolis, Indiana, and Portland, 
Oregon. The Indiana legislature provided for Indianapolis two new 
special municipal corporations, a park district and a sanitary district. 
As Indianapolis is also a school district, there will now be four distinct 
municipal corporations existing in virtually the same territory. The 
park district is to consist of the city and contiguous territory within 
2000 feet of the corporate limits, and is to be formed on the petition 
of 200 taxpayers to the board of park commissioners of Indianapolis, 
but established only after a majority vote at an election. The district 
is a special taxing district for park, boulevard, parkway and play- 
ground purposes "and for such purposes . . . said park district 
shall be deemed a municipal corporation," with power to issue bonds. 
A particular provision of great significance reads: "Said bonds shall 
not in any respect be a corporate obligation or indebtedness of any 
municipality lying within the territorial limits of said park district, 
but shall be and constitute an indebtedness of said park district, as a 
special taxing district, and said bonds and interest thereon shall be 
payable only out of special taxes levied upon all the property of said 
district." 1 

1 Gen. Laws, Indiana, 1917, ch. 140, p. 509. 
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A sanitary district is similarly created, although this district is defi- 
nitely established by legislative act and no opportunity for a popular 
vote is given. Thus the territory of Indianapolis, already a civil city 
and a school city, is to become a park city and a sanitary city — four 
separate, legally distinct municipal corporations over what is for all 
practical purposes the same area, each municipal corporation, as such, 
empowered to issue bonds up to the constitutional debt limitation. 
These new municipal corporations will, of course, relieve the city in its 
civil capacity from the burden of park and sewage disposal improve- 
ments; or rather will permit the making of such improvements, impos- 
sible for the civil city whose constitutional debt limit has been reached. 
Incidentally, the legal stratagem of separate corporate existence will 
not diminish the burden upon the taxpayer. 

It would seem pertinent to inquire to what extent such creation 
of a special municipal corporation for each urgent improvement can be 
continued. As city indebtedness or need increases, a "fire district" 
such as found in New England, would relieve the civil city of the 
buiden of providing a fire department, as the school district has re- 
moved the burden of schools from the civil city. A "lighting district," 
common in New England towns, and a "metropolitan water district," 
as found in Nebraska, might be added. From a legal and constitu- 
tional standpoint there has as yet been no limit to the number of such 
corporations that may be created over any given area nor to the pub- 
lic purposes for which they may be established. The question is largely 
one of legislative discretion and good sense. Unfortunately in the 
past special municipal corporations have developed through patchwork 
legislation in which there was no conscious attempt to understand the 
nature of the district nor to foresee the possibilities in its development. 

As an example of the extraordinary development of a special munici- 
pal corporation and its possibilities as a new and flexible agency in the 
development of a community, the port of Portland stands preeminent 
under the powers conferred in 1917. Organized in 1891 under act of 
1890, this "port" was created to improve the Columbia River, and 
its territory consisted of the area about that river, including the city 
of Portland. To its original purpose, similar to that of river and 
navigation districts in other states, there was added in 1901 authority 
to provide a dry-dock, which was completed in 1903. In 1908 by 
popular vote the district took over the towage and pilotage service at 
an expense of $500,000, in cooperation with the national government, 
and in its biennial report for 1907-1908 the governing body of the 
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port could well say: "No other community in this country began so 
early or has gone so far in expenditure for river improvements as has 
Portland, nor has any public body in any city ever received more 
hearty and uniform support from the voters and taxpayers than has 
the port of Portland Commission throughout its existence." The ex- 
traordinary extension of powers granted by the legislature of 1917 
gives evidence of the utility of this special municipal corporation and 
the popular confidence in it. 

The port of Portland is a municipal corporation, so recognized by 
the courts as similar districts in the state of Washington have been, 
and so designated by the latest legislative act, the title to which 
reads: "To extend the powers of municipal corporations known as 
ports. . . ." While civil cities over the country are struggling, 
often unsuccessfully, to secure the right to own and operate markets 
and terminal facilities, the port of Portland has now been empowered 
not only to lease warehouses and terminal facilities and issue bills of 
lading and warehouse receipts, but also to engage generally in the 
business of transporting passengers and goods between Portland and 
any point in the world, and for that purpose to have offices or agencies 
anywhere in the United States or in foreign countries. 

"The object, purpose and occupation of the said port of Portland," 
declares one of the three 1917 acts affecting the port, "shall be to 
promote the maritime shipping and commercial interests of the port 
of Portland . . ." 2 Another act grants power "to transport, for 
hire, passengers and mails, express company matter, goods, wares, 
merchandise, animals, and other property and materials of all kinds 
and nature whatever, and from any city or place within the territorial 
limits of the port as the home port or principal terminus, to, from, and 
between the various cities, towns, seaports, and river ports or landing 
places of the world . . . and to purchase, sell, own, charter, em- 
ploy, operate and maintain steam, sailing, auxiliary vessels . . . 
and to lease or rent such buildings, warehouses, wharves, piers, quays, 
and basins ... as may be necessary or advantageous for carry- 
ing on business within the United States . . . or in any foreign 
country." 3 

Two new purposes were added in 1917 to the list of those served by 
the special municipal corporation. Illinois, which has been unusually 
active in its use of special districts, has now provided for "public health 

1 Gen. Laws, Oregon, 1917, ch. 199. 

* Gen. Laws, Oregon, 1917, ch. 296, sec. 1. 
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more adjacent towns in counties under township organization, or any 
road district or two or more road districts in counties not under town- 
ship organization, or any town or towns in a county under township 
organization and an adjacent road district or districts in counties not 
under township organization, may be organized into a public health 
district. The purpose of the district is thus to permit an existing agency 
to take on new functions or to permit several existing agencies to com- 
bine for the new purpose. Township and road district boundaries are 
respected but county lines may be ignored. The district is formed on 
petition and a vote at regular elections. Officials of existing agencies, 
however, are to govern the district. In counties not under township 
organization the board of county commissioners constitutes the board 
of health or governing body for each district in the county. In single 
towns the township supervisor, assessor and town clerk constitute the 
board of health. Where towns or road districts combine there are 
representatives from each on the board. This is a tendency, which has 
be3n manifest before in the case of drainage districts in some states, to 
avoid the multiplication of officers and to centralize the control of the 
special district in the hands of the existing officers. 

Among the powers conferred upon the board of health are: to levy 
an annual tax of not to exceed four mills; to appoint a public health 
officer from a list of eligibles supplied by the state department of health; 
to appoint nurses, chemists, experts and such clerks as the public health 
districts" in which there are several new features. Any town or two or 
officer recommends; to acquire and hold real estate and personal prop- 
erty; and to publish pamphlets. The public health officer is the ex- 
ecutive of the board of health; enforces the rules of the state department 
of health; enforces all city, village and incorporated town ordinances 
relating to nuisances, public health and sanitation; investigates exist- 
ence of contagious and infectious diseases, and arrests the progress of 
the same; and establishes dental clinics for school children. 4 

North Carolina passed an act to incorporate "rural communities," 
creating a special municipal corporation which, in the number of its 
purposes, approaches much more closely the municipal corporation 
proper — the city or village. The people of any community in North 
Carolina upon petition signed by a majority of the registered voters 
of such community, embracing in area one or more contiguous school 
districts, may be incorporated under the name of "The . . . Com- 
munity of . County." A new departure in the procedure for 

* Session Laws, 111., 1917, p. 763. 
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organization is the provision that the petition shall be filed with the 
secretary of state who issues a certificate of incorporation. Most 
special municipal corporations in the past have been formed on a hear- 
ing before some local authority, usually the county court, and in most 
states there is little record in the secretary of state's office of the exist- 
ence of these corporations. The registered voters of the community 
hold a public meeting, and a tax levy can be made only at the annual 
meeting. A board of three directors is elected by the meeting, and the 
meeting may adopt ordinances on the following subjects: the public 
roads of the community; public schools; public health; police protec- 
tion; abatement of nuisances; care of paupers, aged or infirm persons; 
to encourage the coming of new settlers; regulation of vagrancy; aids 
to enforcement of state and national laws; collection of community 
taxes; establishment and support of public libraries, parks, halls, play- 
grounds, fairs and other agencies of recreation, education, health, music, 
arts and morals. A tax may be levied at an annual meeting if a major- 
ity of the qualified voters are present and vote in favor of it, or the 
question may be submitted to an election thirty days later. The 
board of directors may adopt standards for protection and marketing 
of produce, canned vegetables, etc., and may adopt labels, trademarks 
and brands and regulate their use. A state bureau of community 
service is given supervision over these "communities." 5 

Frederic H. Guild. 
State House, Providence, R. I. 

' Session Laws, N. C, 1917, ch. 128. 



